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The historian would point out that the 'post-war successor-states'
in Central and Eastern Europe could not expect to enjoy, de facto
and en permanence, that plenitude of sovereign independence that
had been conferred upon them juridically in the Peace Treaties on
the pattern of the sovereignty that had actually been exercised, by
the Great Powers of the Western World, during the four centuries
ending in 1914. As plenarily sovereign independent states, these
'successor-states' were not viables; and the fateful question for their
destiny lay in the choice between the two possible ways in which
their inevitable ' mediatization' might be accomplished. Either they
might surrender their untenable title to sovereignty voluntarily and
partially, in a non-revolutionary way and on an equal footing with
their older and stronger neighbours, by throwing themselves into a
victorious effort to build up, out of pooled sovereign rights, a work-
able collective international order; or alternatively they would lose
their sovereignty in a more old-fashioned and familiar way through
being annexed or enslaved by some aggressive Great Power on the
war path.1 At this point the psychologist, taking up the tale, might
suggest that it was actually easier for the nations concerned to
reconcile themselves to a brutal and drastic curtailment of their
sovereignty on traditional lines, than to a gentle modification of it
in the novel shape of the collective system. For, to backward and
untutored minds, the novelty and subtlety of the collective idea
might prove to be an insuperable stumbling-block which would
prevent them from ever considering it on its merits, whereas the habit
of ages would incline them to bow their necks to brute force as soon
as this confronted them again in overwhelmingly superior strength.
On this showing, the psychologist might interpret the outward be-
haviour of the Central and East European 'successor-states' in 1934
as evidence of a subconscious resignation to the inevitability of a
coming German hegemony in the souls of nations which had failed
to rise to that ideal of a collective pooling of sovereignty which was
their only practicable alternative destiny.

1 The situation of the Central and East European 'successor-states' after the
General War of 1914-18 may be compared with that of the minor states of
Germany after the General War of 1792-1815. In, this case, likewise, the per-
manent retention of a plenary sovereignty was not a practical possibility; the
minor states of Gepnany had the choice between making a success of the new-
fangled German Confederation or else being swallowed by Prussia; and, after
failing to make the moderate sacrifice of sovereignty that was involved in the
former alternative, they acquiesced tamely in the latter. In 1934 it looked as
though Poland and Jugoslavia and Eumania might be destined to be the
Saxony and Bavaria and Wurttemberg of the twentieth century, and Czecho-
slovakia perhaps the Hanover 1